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UNDRY slight Acerbitations of certain 
S Good Men and Virtuous temporarily Dis- 
gruntled with Themselves. www ww 


Nizon Waterman in Good Cheer (Boston) : One who 
is at once the most saintly and the most devilish man 
I ever saw. 

Indianapolis News: The idol of silly sentimental 
women. 

New York Nation: He says he is-not a college gradu- 
ate, a fact that need not have been stated. 

Albany Argus: A freakish combination of impudence 
and art. 


The Straight-Edge: We called .at the Shop and found 

him lallygagging with two female visitors—he had no 

time for us. We consider him a fraud. 

Munsey’s: A disappointment to his friends. 

New Orleans Picayune: In his youth they thought he 

might be a great man—alas! 

Kansas City Journal: Supremely selfish. 

— Times: An enemy of religion and good order. 
ti Ex : Ungrammatical and untaught. 

Bochester Herald : The Fra just falls short of being a 

great man. 

Hartford Courant : The P. T. Barnum of art. 

New York Sun: Eminently crude and outrageously 








vulgar. 

The Free-Life: The East Aurora scheme for the bet- 

terment of mankind is a sham—only the rich can af- 

ford a Roycroft book. 

Elkhart Review: The PHILISTINE is dangerous to the 
oung. 

Boston Transcript : Disgustingly frank. 

New York Tribune : The Roycroft books are only im- 

itations of what has been done well. 

Buffalo Express: Bizarre and barren. Why not bind 

in tin and copper rivet the cover? 
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ACERBITATIONS. 





William Marion Reedy, St. Louis Mirror : Is he a de- 
generate? 
Des Moines Leader : It is said that he drinks. 
Chicago Journal : His egotism is insufferable. 
— Tribune : His motto is, Love one another and 
knock. 
Aichison Globe: We hear he has been arrested for 
non-support. 

Bee: He is an avowed free-lover. 
Toronto Globe : The whole scheme seems to be founded 
on hypnotizing talented men and women into the be- 
lief that they are having a good time. 
Kansas City Independent: We are glad to know that 
our prophecies concerning this all ’round rogue are be- 
ing fulfilled. 
Opie Read in Chicago American: The John Alex. 
Dowie of literature. 
Louisville Courier-Journal : The admittance was one 
dollar, the lecture two hours long, and the subject 
was himself. 
Peoria Star : The chief aim of his life seems to be to 
deprive the local barber of all joy in his work. 
Harold McGrath in Syracuse Standard: The only 
man we know who has the supreme crust to charge a 
dollar for hearing him advertise his own goods. 
Hornellsville Times : His success is owing to the fact 
= there are many suckers being born Every Little 


e. 
Christian Advocate (Chicago): Preaching doctrines 
dangerous to the young, and threatening the stability 
of the home. 

The Presbyterian (New York) : Under the pretense of 
bettering society he is really placing dynamite under it 
Jackson (Mich.) Patriot : The Roycroft vogue, happily 
has now come to an end. 






























Trenton, Mo., is the central institution of the Ruskin Hall 
Movement in America. 


It is affiliated with Ruskin Hail, Oxford, England. 


It believes with Ruskin that education is ‘‘ the leading of 
se souls to what is best and getting what is best out of 
em, 


It knows that the best way to do this is to mix work with 
study. 


It has for this purpose a 1500-acre farm, factories capital- 
ized at about $15,000, a dairy, sewing and cooking depart- 
ments, and a carpenter’s shop, and in conjunction with 
the Western Co-operative Association which begins with a 
capital of $20,000, expects.to have in operation soon all the 
leading lines of business and industry, including publish- 
ing, printing and a complete line of industrial arts. 


It pays goed wages to students who want to work and ar- 
ranges their recitations with reference to the industries. 


It makes it possible for a young man or womar to stay in 
college four years with a cash outlay of $125. 


It offers first-class advaritages for courses in music, art and 
business. 


It has twenty teachers and superintendents of industries, 
and last year (first year on this plan), enrolied 407 students. 


For more about it write to the President, Geo. McA. Miller. 





Will help you help yourself. We can furnish 
any number—any kind. Send stamp for booklet. 


Consolidated Press Clipping Co., 
100 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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We make only old fashioned 


Honest-Pure 
-EGARS 
“‘Heary rela 


AND 


Baron De Kalb 


10 cents and up. Ask your dealer 


JOHN W. MERRIAM & CO. 
New York 
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at the BOOR-NOOK 

of JULIA EVERSON 
531 Guaranty Loan Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Che Anna Morgan Studios 


DEVOTED TO THE ART OF EXPRESSION. 
Fine Arts Building (adjoining Auditorium) Cu1ca@o, ILL. 


Voice Culture, Physical Culture, Reading, Reciting, 
Rehearsals of Plays. Graduating Course. Special 
course during July. SEND FOR CATALOG. 


Address MISS ANNA MORGAN. 


Are you interested in plain, simple, 
old-fashioned 


hand-made Furniture? 








THAT IS THE KIND WE MAKE! 
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We ’d like to mail you our catalog 
showing some pictures of Things. 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, N. Y. 
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ME & CHANCE 
By ELBERT HUBBARD 


The adventurous & romantic career of John 
Brown of Osawatomie, the unfortunate and 
the heroic. A big story told in a big way. 








New York Mail and Express: We have nothing but 
praise for Mr. Hubbard’s book. It is as well done as 
‘The Crisis,” and as successful in its presentation of a 
great & significant figure in the story of human freedom. 


Buffalo Express: The whole book, fact and fiction com- 
bined, is a powerful exposition of public thought and 
of events during the most important period in our Na- 
tion’s history. The tale is artistically, effectively told. 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat: Several authors have tried 
their hands, or, rather, their pens, on old John Brown 
of Osawatomie, but no one has given a better charac- 
terization of this unique personage than in “Time & 
Chance.” 


The Criterion (New York): Those who have known 
Elbert Hubbard only through the mingled slang and 
sarcasm of his Philistine, will be surprised on read- 
ing this book to find that he can write a good story. 
But it ig valuable as a biography also, and Hubbard, 
like most biographers, is in love with his hero. 


Chicago Tribune: The story is fascinatingly told and 
with the conception of the artist. 
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This book is printed by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, but bound Roycroftie by the Roy- 
crofters, East Aurora. Price, $2.50. 
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Fifty cents a year. Send five cents for a 
sample copy to George H. Daniels, G.P.A., 
Grand Central Station, New York. 





























FOR A 
WEDDING PRESENT 





We have a few sets of LITTLE 
JOURNEYS, five volumes in a 
box, bound specially in boards, 
with leather backs and corners— 
handsome and unique. Subjects : 


American Authors Eminent Painters 
American Statesmen Famous Women 
Good Men and Great 


Price for the set, $12.50. Sent on 
suspicion. Address 

THE ROYCROFT SHOP 
East Aurora, N. Y. 






































ANNOUNCEMENT 


HE success of Little Journeys 
to Homes of Eminent Painters 
has encouraged Mr. Hubbard 








to shake the same tree again, so the 
series of Little Journeys for Nine- 
teen Hundred and Two will be 


More Journeys to the Homes of 
i tee  & . 7 - 


Wir 335 gua 7 ; : ~ 


They will be published as follows: 


RAPHAEL 7 COROT 
LEONARDO 8 CORREGGIO 
BOTTICELLI g GIAN BELLINI 


THORWALDSEN 1o CELLINI 
GAINSBOROUGH u ABBEY 
VELASQUEZ 12 WHISTLER 


One booklet a month will be issued 
as usual, beginning January Ist, 1902. 


Our wrn 


The price will be Twenty-five Cents 
each, or Three Dollars for the year. 


All Life Members are entitled to and will re- 
ceive Little Journeys for 1902 without fee. 
> 





WALL! 0° the Mill 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 





NE of the sweetest and gentlest stories 

ever written by that Gentle Man who once 
said, ‘I know what pleasure is, for I have done 
good work.” In the subtle skill of introducing 
a tender human quality into his lines, Steven- 
son stands without a rival. The long-drawn- 
out novel will never live—we want brevity, con- 
ciseness, and above all, heart. The writers who 
win hereafter will file down, just as Robert 
Louis did in his best work. George Saintsbury 
wrote of “ Will o’ the Mill,” “Stevenson never 
did better work than this. It seems to me one of 
those deathless things that leap only from in- 
spired pens—great in its simplicity, and splen- 
did in its unpretentiousness.”’ 





Printed on English-made Boxmoor paper. Borders, 





initials and or ts designed for this book by 
Samuel Warner. Regular edition bound in limp cham- 
ois, silk lined, $2.00 
A few on Imperial Japan Vellum, $10.00 
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If you fear La Grippe, try Vin Mariani. 








Strengthens 
SYSTEM 
BODY 
BRAIN 
and 
NERVES 
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(MARIANI WINE) 
Siolmeniais rem ominent “people ss the wodd fumous 
Mariani Wine. 
Gives Appetite 
Produces Refreshing Sleep 
A Safeguard Against 


Mental Diseases 


For overworked an delicate women, sickly children, this 
healthful, int a and stimulating tonic has ne equal. 
Doszx—A asa ful) three times a day. 

Sold by all d - ante mg Refuse substitutes. 

















No Honey 


HE ROYCROFTERS ask for no 

money in advance. Simply let us 

know what books you would like 
to inspect, and if we have them they will 
go forward at once, express prepaid, Get 
your books first, see that they please you, 
then at your convenience pay for what you 
desire to keep, and return the balance. 
We do not sell to book-sellers, therefore 
occasionally there be dealers who cough 
or sneeze on mention of our name. Do not 
mind these jaundiced, jealous gentlemen of 
the anvil chorus—let us know what you 
want and we will try to please you. We are 
proud of our work and we want you to see 
it. No money in advance. 








Lhe Roperotters, who are in 
Cast Aurora, Pew Bork, U. S. A. 
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Why is Pears’ Soap—the best 
in the world, the soap with no 
free alkali in it—sold for 15 
cents a cake? 

It was made for a hospital soap 


in the first place, made by re- 


quest, the doctors wanted a soap 
that would wash as sharp as any 
and do no harm to the skin. 
That means a soap all soap, with 
no free alkali in it, nothing but 
soap; there is nothing mysterious 
in it. Cost depends on quantity ; 
quantity comes of quality. 


Sold all over the world. 
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THE STORY OF 
A PASSION &&A& 


By IRVING BACHELLER 


THE STORY OF A PASSION ba 
is just a tale of two old men who 
loved the same Violin—that's all 


4 ik is no doubt that Mr. Irving Bach- 
eller has written some very bad Stuff, for 
even the most gifted of men strike thir- 
teen only at times—the flash of genius is essen- 
tially transient. But this story bears upon its 
facets the gleam of true art. Not a sentence in 
it can be changed or transposed. It is as near 
perfection as narrative can be woven on’ the 
loom of language. From the time it was first 
published in “The Philistine,’ dozens of men 
and womén prominent in Literature and Art 
have requested us to put it into enduring form, 
and in a dress worthy of its subtle and exquis- 
ite quality. This we have done, and the book is 
now ready to send out to the Faithful, all as 
above truthfully stated, and herein recorded. 


The lar edition on Roycroft hand-made 
paper, feed illumined, bound roycroftie, + 2.00 


Fifty copies on Imperial Vellum, three-quar- 
ters Levant. Per pt : 10.00 


THE ROYCROFT SHOP 
which is in East Aurora, New York 
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VEDV SI ; On receipt of 
Ten Dollars to 
pay for a Life Membership in the American 
Academy of Immortals, we record the new 
memiber’s name on the Great Roster (in colors) 
and send gratis, express prepaid, one each of 
every bound volume of the PHILISTINE 
which we have. We also send the member one 
of each bound volume as it comes out, anda 
copy of the Magazine as issued Every Little 
While, for ninety-nine years—but no longer. 
To repeat—if you take a Life Membership you 
get one each of all the bound volumes we 
have, and you also receive the Choice Litera- 
ture for the century—lacking one year. We 
further send the LITTLE JOURNEYS gratis, 
beginning with the 1902 series. Up to the pres- 
ent time fourteen volumes of the PHILISTINE 
have been issued, of which Volumes I, II, III, 
IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, 1X and X have disap- 
peared from Mortal View. We do not know 
where they can be procured. No number of the 
PHILISTINE will be reprinted. 
THE PHILISTINE 
EAST AURORA NEW YORK 
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PING PONG 
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A COMPLETE SET SENT PREPAID WITH 
EACH YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION TO 


THE GOLFER 
Subscription Price : Three Dollars a Year 


THE GOLFER Everybody wants a set 


of the popular game of 
With which is consoli- 
dated 


American Golf, Pine <4 
Established 1894. PON G 


The Oldest Golf Pub- 
Mention tm America. The set offered with 
each subscription to 
A handsomely Illus- The Golfer is first- 
trated Monthly Maga- class in every way and 
zine devoted to the consists of "I 

game of Golf. 
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Every Golf Player in 2 Tournament Wood 
the United States Bats, Regulation Posts 
should read The Golfer and Bound Net, 4 Reg- 
the pioneer Golf pub- ulation Balls, with 
lication of America. Rules in a Box, and 











THE GOLFER 

ONE YEAR, 

Twelve Months $35.00 
ADDRESS 
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tz Ht GOLFER | 
1160 Nassau St,, New York | 
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EART to HEART TALKS 
with PHILIsTINES by the 
Pastor of His Frock qe ge 


T is a great thing to teach. I am 
never more complimented than 
when someone addresses me as 
“teacher.” To give yourself ina 
way that will inspire others to 
think, to do, to become—what nobler ambition! 
To be a good teacher demands a high degree of 
altruism, for one must be willing to sink self, 
to die—as it were—that others may live. There 
is something in it very much akin to mother- 
hood—a brooding quality. Every true mother 
realizes at times that her children are only 
loaned to her—sent from God—and the attri- 
butes of her body and mind are being used by 
some Power for a Purpose. The thought tends 
to refine the heart of its dross, obliterate pride 
and make her feel the sacredness of her office. 
33 























THE PHI- All good men everywhere recognize the holi- 


LISTINE ness of motherhood—this miracle by which the 





race survives. 

There is a touch of pathos in the thought that 
while lovers live to make themselves necessary 
to each other, the mother is working to make 
herself unnecessary to her children. The true 
mother is training her children to do without 
her. And the entire intent of right teaching is 
to enable the scholar to do without his teacher. 
Graduation takes place at the vanishing point 
of the teacher. 

Yes, the efficient teacher has in him much of 
this mother quality. Thoreau, you remember, 
said that all great men were essentially femin- 
ine ; if he had geachers in mind his remark was 
certainly true. The men of much motive power 
are not the best teachers—the arbitrary and 
imperative type that would bend all minds to 
match its own, may build bridges, tunnel moun- 
tains, discover continents and capture cities, 
but it cannot teach. In the presence of sucha 
towering personality freedom dies, spontaneity 
droops and thought slinks away into a corner. 
The brooding quality, the patience that endures, 
and the yearning of motherhood, are all absent. 
The man is a commander, not a teacher; and 
there yet remains a grave doubt whether 
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the warrior and ruler have not used their influ- 
ence more to makethis world the place of a 
skull, than the abode of happiness and pros- 
perity. The orders to kill all the first-born, and 
those over ten years of age, were not given by 
teachers. 

The teacher is one who makes two ideas grow 
where there was only one before. 

Just here seems a good place to say that we 
live in a very stupid old world, round like an 
orange and slightly flattened at the polls. The 
proof of this seeming pessimistic remark, made 
by a hopeful and cheerful man, lies in the fact 
that we place small premium in either honor or 
money on the business of teacher. As in the 
olden time, barbers and scullions ranked with 
musicians, and the Master of the Hounds wore 
a bigger medal than the Poet-Laureate, so do 
we pay our teachers the same as coachmen and 
coal-heavers, giving them a plentiful lack of 
everything but overwork. 

I will never be quite willing to admit that this 
country is Enlightened until we cease the inane 
and parsimonious policy of trying to drive all 
the really strong men and women out of the 
teaching profession by putting them on the pay 
roll at one-half the rate, or less, than what the 
same brains and energy can command else- 
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where. In this year of our Lord, nineteen hun- 
dred and two, in a time of peace, we have ap- 
propriated four hundred million dollars for war 
and war appliances, and this sum is just double 
the cost of the entire public school system of 
America. 

It is not the necessity of economy that dictates 
our action in this matter of education—we 
simply are not enlightened. 

But this thing cannot always last—I look for 
the time when we shall set apart the best and 
noblest men and women of earth for teachers, 
and their compensation will be so adequate that 
they will be free to give themselves for the 
benefit of the race, without apprehension of a 
yawning almshouse. A liberal policy will be for 
our own good, just as a matter of cold expedi- 
ency: it will be Enlightened Self-Interest. 


T was ote very long ago—only 
twenty-one years. 
I ’ve done several things since 
then—some good, some ill; but I 
: think I have made head, gained 
ground upon the whole. The past is safe. Ihave 
worked, eaten, laughed, enjoyed and God has 
given me His gift of sleep. And if this railroad 
train upon which I ride, should suddenly trans- 
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form itself into chaos, my last thought would 
be one of gratitude for having lived. 

Lived! 

And I am going to live more. I have not been 
preparing to die—I have been preparing to 
live. . 

Twenty-one years! 

I was foreman of a factory, and he lived a 
thousand miles away, at Missouri Valley, Iowa. 
I was twenty-four, and he was fourteen. His 
brother was traveling for the Firm, and one 
day this brother showed me a letter from the 
lad in Missouri Valley. The missive was so 
painstaking, so exact, and revealed the soul of 
the child so vividly, that I laughed aloud—a 
laugh dying away in a sigh. 

The boy was beating his wings against the bars 
—the bars of Missouri Valley—he wanted oppor- 
tunity. And all he got was unending toil, dead 
monotony, stupid misunderstanding and Hard 
Shell T’eology on Sunday. 

There was n’t love enough in Missouri Valley 
to go ’round—that was plain. The boy’s mother 
had been of the Nancy Hanks type—worn, 
yellow and sad—and had given up the fight and 
been laid to rest in a prairie grave on one of the 
many migrations. The father’s ambition had 
got stuck in the mud, and under the tongue- 
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THE PHI- lash of a strident, strenuous gee-haw consort, 
LISTINE he had run up the white flag. 

Nobody loved the boy but Jesus, and Jesus was 
an awful long way from Missouri Valley. Jesus 
was the Son of God, but this boy was n’t; no- 
body was—God never had but one son, and no 
daughters—and this world was a vast orphan 
asylum. 
The boy wanted to come East. 
It was a dubious investment—a sort of finan- 
cial plunge, a blind pool—to send for this buck- 
wheat midget. The fare was thirty-three dollars 
and fifty cents. 
The Proprietor, a cautious man, said that the 
boy was n’t worth the money. There were plenty 
of boys—the alleys swarmed with them. 4 
So there the matter rested. 
But the lad in Missouri Valley did n’t let it 
rest long. He had been informed that we did 
not consider him worth $33.50, so he offered to 
split the difference. He would come for half— 
he could ride on half fare—the Railroad Agent 
at Missouri Valley said that if he bought a half 
fare ticket, got on the train, and explained to 
the conductor and everybody that he was ’leven, 
goin’ on twelve, and stuck to it, it would be all 
right; and he would not expect any wages un- 
til he had paid us back. He had no money of 
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his own, all he earned was taken from him by 
the kind folks with whom he lived, and would 
be until noon of the day he was twenty-one 
years old. Did we want to invest $16.75 in him ? 
@, We waxed reckless and sent the money— 
more than that, we sent a twenty dollar bill. 
We plunged! 
In just a week the investment arrived. He did 
not advise when he would come or how. He 
came, we saw, he conquered. Why should he 
advise of his coming? He just reported, and 
his first words were the duke’s motto: I am here. 
@ He was unnecessarily freckled and curiously 
small. His legs had the Greek curve from much 
horseback riding, herding cattle on the prairies ; 
his hair was the color of a Tamworth pig; his 
hands were red; his wrists bony and briar- 
scarred. He carried his shoes in his hands, so 
as not to wear out the sidewalk, or because 
they aggravated sundry stone-bruises—I don’t 
know which. : 
“I am here!” said the lad, and he planked 
down on the desk three dollars and twenty- 
five cents. 
It was the change from the twenty dollar bill. 
@ “Did n’t you have to spend any money on 
the way here?” I asked. 
‘No, I had all I wanted to eat,” he replied, and 
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pointed to a basket that sat on the floor w 
I called in the Proprietor, and we looked the 
lad over. We walked around him twice, gazed 
at each other, and adjourned to the hallway for 
consultation. 

The boy was n’t big enough to doa man’s work, 
and if we set him to work in the factory with 
the city boys, they would surely pick on him 
and make life for him very uncomfortable. 

He had a half-sad and winsome look that had 
won from our hard hearts something akin to 
pity. He was so innocent, so full of faith, and 
we saw at a glance that he had been over- 
worked, underfed, at least misfed, and under- 
loved. He was different from other boys—and 
in spite of the grime of travel and the freckles, 
he was pretty as a ground squirrel. 

His faith made him whole: he won us. 

But why had we brought him to the miserable 
and dirty city—this grim place of disillusion- 
ment! 

“He might index the letter-book ?’’ I ventured. 
@ “That ’s it, yes, let him index the letter- 
book.” 

So I went back and got the letter-book. But the 
boy’s head only came to the top of the stand- 
up desk, and when he reached for the letter- 
book on the desk he had to grope for it. I gave 
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him my high stool, but this was too low # # THE PHI- 
“I know what to do,” he said. Through the LISTINE 
window that looked from the office to the ship- 
ping room, he had spied a pile of boxes. “I 
know what to do!”’ 

In a minute he had placed two boxes end to 
end, nailed them together, clinched the nails 
and carried his improvised high-stool into the 
office. 

‘*I know what to do!” 

And he usually did; and does yet. 

We found him a boarding place with a worthy 
widow whose children had all grown big and 
flown. Her house was empty and so was her 
mother-heart: she was like that old woman in 
“Rab” who was placed on the surgeon’s table 
! and given chloroform, and who held to her 
breast an imaginary child and crooned a lullaby 
to a babe, dead thirty years before. 

So the boy boarded with the widow and worked 
in the office. 

He indexed the letter-book—he indexed every- 
thing. And then he filed everything—letters, 
bills, circulars. He stamped the letters going 
out, swept the office and dusted things that 
had never been dusted before. He was orderly, 
alert, active, cheerful, and the Proprietor said 
to me one day, “I wonder how we ever got 
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THE PHI- along without that boy from Missouri Valley!” 


LISTINE ¢ Six months had passed, and there came a day 





when one of the workmen intimated to the 
Proprietor that he better look out for that red- 
headed office boy. 

Of course, the Proprietor insisted on hearing 
the rest, and the man then explained that al- 
most every night the boy came back to the 
office. He had seen him—the boy had a tin box 
and letter-books in it, and papers and th’ Lord 
knows what not! 

Watch him! 

The Proprietor advised with me because I was 
astute—at least he thought I was, and I agreed 
with him. 

He thought Jabesh was at the bottom of it. 
Jabesh was our chief competitor. Jabesh had 
hired away two of our men, and we had gotten 
three of his. “ Jabe,” we called him in derision 
—Jabe had gotten into the factory twice on 
pretence of seeing a man who wanted to join 
the Epworth League or Something. We had 
ordered him out, because we knew he was try- 
ing to steal our “ process.” Jabe was a rogue— 
that was sure. 

Worse than that, Jabe was a Methodist. The 
Proprietor was a Baptist and regarded all 
Methodists with a pre-natal aversion that 
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swung between fear and contempt. The mere THE PHI. 
thought of Jabe gave us goose-flesh. Jabesh LISTINE 
was the bugaboo that haunted our dreams. Our 
chief worry was that we would never be able to 
save our Bank Balance alive, for fear o’ Jabe. 
@ “That tarnashun Jabe has hired our office 
boy to give him a list of our customers—he is 
stealing our formulas, I know,” said the Pro- 
prietor. ‘‘ The cub’s pretence of wanting a key 
to the factory so he could sweep out early was 
really that he might get in late.” 
Next day we watched the office boy. He surely 
looked guilty—his freckles stood out like sun- 
spots and he was more bow-legged than ever. 
@ The workman who had given the clue, on 
being further interrogated was sure he had seen 
Jabe go by the factory twice in one evening. 
@ That settled it. 
At eight o’clock that night we went down to the 
factory. It was a full mile, and in an “ objec- 
tionable”’ part of the town. 
There was a dim light in the office. We peered 
through the windows, and sure enough, there 
was the boy hard at work writing. There were 
several books before him, a tin box and some 
papers. We waited and watched him copy 
something into a letter-book. 
We withdrew and consulted. To confront the 
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THE PHI- culprit then and there seemed the proper thing. 


LISTINE We unlocked the door and walked softly in. 





The boy was startled by our approach and still 
more by our manner. When the Proprietor de- 
manded the letter that he had just written he 
began to cry, and then we knew we had him. 
@ The Proprietor took the letter and read it. It 
was to Jimmy Smith in Missouri Valley. It told 
all about how the writer was getting on, about 
the good woman he boarded with, and it told 
about me and about the Proprietor. It pictured 
us as models of virtue, excellence and truth. 
@ But we were not to be put off thus. We ex- 
amined the letter book, and alas! it was filled 
only with news letters to sundry cousins and 
aunts. Then we dived to the bottom of the tin 
box, still in search of things contraband. All 
we found was a diary, and some trinkets in 
way of lace anda ribbon that had once been 
the property of the dead Nancy Hanks. 

Then we questioned the offender at length. The 
boy averred that he came to the office even- 
ings only because he wanted to write letters and 
get his ’rithmetic lesson. He would not think of 
writing his personal letters on our time, and 
the only reason he wanted to write at the office 
instead of at home, was so he could use the let- 
ter-press. He wanted to copy all of his letters— 
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one should be business-like in all things! 7 THE PHI- 
The Proprietor coughed and warned the boy LISTINE 
never to let it happen again. We started for 
home, walking silently but very fast. 

The silence was only once broken when the 
Proprietor said, ‘That consarned Jabe! If I 
ever find him around our factory I ’ll tweak his 
nose, that’s what I will do.” 

Twenty-one years! That factory has grown to 
be the biggest of its kind in America. That red- 
haired boy from Missouri Valley is its Manager. 
There is always One Man, you know, just one 
and no more. Every great success traces back 
to one man—the world may know him or not, 
and the concern may acknowledge him or not, 
it makes no difference, he is there. 

The Missouri Valley Investment gets twenty- 
five thousand a year, they say. It is none too 
much. Masterly men are rare—Schwab says he 
has vacancies for eight, now, with salaries no 
object if they can do the work. 

That business grew because the boy from Mis- 
souri Valley grew with it, and he grew because 
the business grew. Which is a free paraphrase 
from Macaulay, who said that Horace Walpole 
influenced his age because he was influenced 
by his age. 

| Jabesh has gone on his Long Occasion, dis- 
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THE PHI- couraged and whipped by an unappreciative 
LISTINE world. If he had had the gumption to discover 





a red-haired boy from Missouri Valley he might 
now be sporting an automobile on Delaware 
Avenue instead of being in Abraham’s Bosom. 
@ We shall all be in Abraham’s Bosom day 
after tomorrow ; and then I ’ll explain to Jabesh 
that no man ever succeeded in a masterly way, 
excepting as he got other folks to do his work. 
Blessed is that man who has found somebody 
to do his work. 
To win out, get a-hold and hang on—inertia is 
as good as enterprise. 
There is plenty of iron pyrites, but the Propri- 
etor and I know Pay Gravel when we see it. 
wv 
AM pleased to say that John 
Alex. Dowie, alias Elijah the Re- 
storer, reads the PHILISTINE 
and buys many copies of my 
Amusing Works. 
I fear me, however, that Elijah 2nd, reads the 
PHILISTINE behind the door, for he never 
quotes it in his sermons, nor does he refer to 
me in his Leaves of Healing. 
Possibly the Dowieites have not advanced toa 
point where they know how to take the PHI- 
LISTINE, and not knowing how, they certainly 
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should n’t. But the simple truth is, Dowie isa THE PHI- 
very much better man than any of these mi- LISTINE 
crobes who berate him. 

} Dowie is a bigger man than Dowieism—bigger 
far than Zion City. He is big enough to know 
his people, and the mesh he uses is just the 
right size to catch the fish he wants to catch— 
the rest go through or bound over the bobbers, 
& the bullheads, as usual, stick to the mud & 

pass under # Dowie is all right—or partially so. 

w There is nota single phase of Dowieism that 

is not recognized and preached by some one of 

the Eminently Respectable and Prominent 

Cults. Yet the members of the Cults aforesaid 

agree, like the Chicago papers, in nothing but 

this: a hatred and contempt for Dowie. 

Dowie’s weekly paper is a bouquet of violets 

compared with any issue of any daily news- 

paper in Chicago. These papers with their 
details of woe, grime, crime, blood and death, 
to say nothing of personals and medical adver- 
tisements that no gentleman dare read aloud, 
all claim the privilege of referring to Dowie as 

a toilet room rodent. 

Beware of the paper or person that mud-balls 

people. The epithet a man applies to another 

usually fits himself best. We describe that 
which we see. 
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THE PHI- All the people who disparage Dowie you will 
LISTINE find are in competition with Dowie. 





Dowie urges his people not to buy nor read the 
Chicago daily papers. All wise men must admit 
that this is good advice; and it succeeds in 
drawing the fire of the enemy. We are adver- 
tised by our rabid enemies no less than by our 
loving friends. 

Dowie buys two thousand acres of land and 
lays it out in town lots. Straightway the virtu- 
ous dealers in Cook County swamp are terribly 
shocked that a preacher should combine busi- 
ness with religion. 

Dowie starts a savings bank and pays six per 
cent on deposits. The Chicago Clearing House 
refuses to do business with him, and all the 
jonfarsons and leeches cry out in alarm for 
fear the dear people will be victimized; the 
Chicago Board of Trade cautions the public to 
*ware o’ Dowie; and Cornwell, financial expert, 
explains that six per cent means discord in the 
music of the spheres. All this with the potent 
fact before them that banks derive their income 
on what their money earns, while Dowie has an 
income outside of his banking that would allow 
him to pay twelve per cent interest and still 
hold his reserve of two millions good. 

Judge Tuley, a church member says, “The 
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chief asset of Dowieism is human credulity,” 
a remark that sounds singularly like Voltaire’s, 
“The chief asset of the Christian religion is 
superstition.” Indeed, Judge Tuley’s remark 
applies to every religion, good or bad. Ex-Sec- 
retary Gage of Chicago said in his last official 
report, ‘‘ The commerce of the world is carried 
on through faith.” Credulity is a good thing. 

Dowie has the emotionalism of the Methodists, 
but they repudiate him because, they say, ‘‘He 
believes in Christian Science.” Our Mary Baker 
G. Eddy friends say he is full of ‘error’ in that 
he is a Methodist. The doctors hate him because 
he cures folks without their help. The Presby- 
terians despise him because he has stolen their 
faith. The Baptists scorn him because he is so 
much like them. The Unitarians will have none 
of him because he is orthodox. The High- 
Church folks ignore him because he combines 
their ritual with his own. The M. E. Church 
South cut him because he does not draw the 
color line. The Prohibitionists and W.C. T. U. 
refuse to affiliate with him because he includes 
tobacco, oysters and pork among the unclean 
and forbidden things. The Theosophists and 
Reincarnationists repudiate him because he is 
a Christian. 
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THE PHI- Through a sudden and terrible accident, a few 
LISTINE weeks ago, the daughter of John Alex. Dowie 


was fatally injured. Half of the surface of her 
body was burned to a crisp—death was inevit- 
able. In a few hours she passed away. 

I need not dwell upon the place which a beau- 
tiful and intellectual young woman of twenty- 
three fills in the heart of a father of sixty. The 
feeling is something essentially loverlike— 
Shakespeare has hinted at the tenderness of 
the relation in the story of King Lear and 
his daughter Cordelia. 

A thousand people attended the funeral, and 
standing by the open grave Dowie delivered an 
address—an address tragically, fearfully self- 
contained, with that reserve which only a sor- 
row too great for tears can know. The breaking 
heart of the man would have hidden itself 
away, but the public position of all concerned 
made a private funeral out of the question. No 
daily paper mentioned the address—no religious 
periodical quoted it. I give the following short 
extract from the stricken parent’s words: 


She said, “‘ Father, will it be long?” 

I said, “ Not long, dear.” 

“ Lord, take me,” she said. 

And we prayed for it at last, because we could 
not bear to see her suffer any more. 

Then I sang, ‘“‘ Lead Kindly Light.” 
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Then we repeated the Shepherd Psalm: 

“‘ The Lord is my Shepherd ”—— 

She said it so strongly—— 

“I shall not want. He maketh me to lie down 
in green pastures ; 

He leadeth me beside the still waters.” 

I could hear her murmur, “Beside the still 
waters.” 

The still waters were there. She was beginning 
to see the green pastures. 

“Yea, though I walk through the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, I will fear no evil.” 

And that was all we could hear. 

She closed her lids and was sleeping. 

I would let none weep. 

She opened her eyes and smiled and then she 
slept. 

I sang to her the song I have sung so many 
times to those who were sleeping in Jesus, and 
when I had finished she departed without a 
sigh, without a tremor. 

My hand was upon her head and my hand upon 
her body and I felt no quiver. 

And now I stand here and I have no daughter 
on earth. 

I had only one. You must all be my daughters, 
daughters of Zion # I have no daughter. 


wv 
5 NCE there was a sarcastical little 


oe SOC chub of a man who did n’t like me. 

ny) This was his great misfortune, 
OF: oe Lyi and no man should be blamed for 
IA 3 a3) his limitations. 
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Through a sudden and terrible accident, a few 
weeks ago, the daughter of John Alex. Dowie 
was fatally injured. Half of the surface of her 
body was burned to a crisp—death was inevit- 
able. In a few hours she passed away. 

I need not dwell upon the place which a beau- 
tiful and intellectual young woman of twenty- 
three fills in the heart of a father of sixty. The 
feeling is something essentially loverlike— 
Shakespeare has hinted at the tenderness of 
the relation in the story of King Lear and 
his daughter Cordelia. 

A thousand people attended the funeral, and 
standing by the open grave Dowie delivered an 
address—an address tragically, fearfully self- 
contained, with that reserve which only a sor- 
row too great for tears can know. The breaking 
heart of the man would have hidden itself 
away, but the public position of all concerned 
made a private funeral out of the question. No 
daily paper mentioned the address—no religious 
periodical quoted it. I give the following short 
extract from the stricken parent’s words: 


She said, “‘ Father, will it be long?” 

I said, “‘ Not long, dear.” 

“ Lord, take me,” she said. 

And we prayed for it at last, because we could 
not bear to see her suffer any more. 

Then I sang, ‘“‘ Lead Kindly Light.” 
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Then we repeated the Shepherd Psalm: 

“ The Lord is my Shepherd ”—— 

She said it so strongly —— 

“I shall not want. He maketh me to lie down 
in green pastures ; 

He leadeth me beside the still waters.” 

I could hear her murmur, “Beside the still 
waters.” 

The still waters were there. She was beginning 
to see the green pastures. 

“ Yea, though I walk through the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, I will fear no evil.” 

And that was all we could hear. 

She closed her lids and was sleeping. 

I would let none weep. 

She opened her eyes and smiled and then she 
slept. 

I sang to her the song I have sung so many 
times to those who were sleeping in Jesus, and 
when I had finished she departed without a 
sigh, without a tremor. 

My hand was upon her head and my hand upon 
her body and I felt no quiver. 

And now I stand here and I have no daughter 
on earth. 

I had only one. You must all be my daughters, 
daughters of Zion s I have no daughter. 


wv 
NCE there was a sarcastical little 
chub of a man who did n’t like me. 
{| This was his great misfortune, 
and no man should be blamed for 
his limitations. 
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THE PHI- Now, although this man had a dinkey mind and 


LISTINE was handicapped with wiggling and quibbling 





proclivities, yet he had, too, a dash of wit and 
folks said he was cultured (& he acknowledged 
it), also artistic, likewise literary, for he occa- 
sionally dashed off things in an Idle Hour, and 
said sayings that were printed on Calendars. 
At a Social Gathering one day, the Chub said, 
over the hyson, “ The Fra? Why—er—ah—he 
is a great business man!” 

Everybody laughed—those who saw the point 
and those who didn’t. A Rosebud who hap- 
pened to be present asked the man to repeat 
his remark so she could write it down for her 
High School Teacher, who was a great admirer 
of Whistler. 

The intent of the remark was that the Fra was 
not a writer, not an artist—he was nothing but 
a business man. 

Am I a business man? If so, I am glad. To 
refer to me as ‘‘commercial’”’ does not hurt my 
feelings. The world of commerce is just as 
honorable as the world of art, and a trifle more 
necessary. Art exists on the surplus that busi- 
ness men accumulate. Art, literature and music 
subsist on the sufferance, patronage and en- 
couragement that business men supply. 
Business means taking things from where they 
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are plentiful to where they are needed. Business THE PHI- 
means making things that people want. LISTINE 
To be a business man implies that you are or- 
derly, systematic, exact, competent, reliable; 
that you keep your promises (and expect others 
to do the same); that you are on time; that 
you pay your debts; that you set idle men to 
work, and see that they do the job properly 
and well. 

Business men build factories, towns, railroads ; 
they tunnel mountains, drain swamps, dredge 
rivers, pave streets, construct sewers; supply 
vast cities with pure water, quick transporta- 
tion, and a thousand and one conveniences for 
lubricating the wheels of existence. That is to 
say, the business man serves humanity, assists 
in the business of the world and helps himself 
by helping others. 

Civilization is a matter of business; the busi- 
ness method is the expedient way of doing 
things; that is to say, the best way. 

Business concerns itself with feeding, housing 
and clothing humanity. It deals with every in- 
vention and device for the benefit of mankind. 
Ho, ye little pismire poets and peanut philan- 
thropists, do you see anything about this to 
ridicule and disparage ? 

Just one item by way of example: A few days 
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THE PHI- ago I visited the “‘ Lake Erie” Railroad Station 
LISTINE at Pittsburg. This edifice surely is a model of 





beauty and utility. The waiting room has the 
richness and elegance of St. Mark’s Cathedral 
at Venice, but is a thousand times more cleanly 
and sanitary. There stands this building in the 
smokiest, dirtiest city in America, and yet it is 
the cleanest railroad station in the whole world. 
Inside it is free from dust. All the windows are 
sealed, air-tight, the building being ventilated 
by air that is first washed free from all impuri- 
ties and then forced in proper quantities into 
each room. This same cleansed air is pumped 
through pipes and then carried by hose into 
the coaches. When a train of cars comes in 
and the passengers disembark, the dust is dis- 
lodged from every cranny and corner by this 
air pressure, and blown out of the doors. No 
broom or dust cloth can be so effective as this 
compressed, cleansed air. 

And this beautiful building—a veritable temple 
—and this great Railroad that makes its proud 
boast that in twenty-two years’ operation it has 
never killed a passenger, forms a business pro- 
position—it is “‘ business.” It serves humanity 
—it bestows a benefit, and I take off my hat to 
its managers who are so fervent in spirit and 
diligent in business that they, toa degree, have 
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set the world an example of excellence ss sw THE PHI- 
Of course, there are business men who have LISTINE 
so thoroughly immersed themselves in business 
that one side of their nature has fallen victim to 
arrested development, and they do not appre- 
ciate art, literature or music; but a man of 
this kind is surely no more contemptible than a 
writer who scorns a business man. And surely 
a business man who would scorn a mechanic 
or laborer must have a very small and insig- 
nificant soul. 
But above all men, the writer should be a man 
who knows, sympathizes with, and appreciates 
the world of business and the world of work. 
Did the fact that Goldsmith dressed the bailiffs 
} up as servants and entertained his friends at 
| the expense of the butcher and baker, add any- 
thing to his credit? Were the weaknesses of 
Burns an advantage? And think you less of 
Turner, the greatest landscapist the world ever 
| saw, because he accumulated an estate of near 
| a million pounds sterling? And how about 
Paganini, who left a fortune beyond the dreams 
| of avarice? 
| Would Shakespeare, who owned the Globe 
| Theatre and the best house in Stratford, have 
been more of a man had he not had a brain for 
business ? 
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THE PHI. Let us not flout the ability that is beyond us, 

LISTINE nor take flings at the men who can do things 

which we cannot. 
wv 

AM a grafter. 
The graft is that which belongs 
to you, and the business of your 
life should be to get it. 
That is all life is: a-seeking your 
own. All good men, all wise men, all great men 
are grafters. 
All healthy men, through whom flow the ruddy 
life currents of being, are seeking, hunting, 
looking, working for the graft. 
The man who is satisfied, who has all he needs 
and all he wants is a fit subject for the under- 
taker. 
I am a grafter. 























I am seeking love, friendship, money, knowl- 
edge—power. 

From the very lowest, simplest form of animal 
life to the highest, things are reaching out for 
their own. The life of the animal, the life of the 
tree and the life in the rock is all One Life, 
seeking something, going Somewhere. 
The term “graft” is an agrarian expression 
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first used by Ali Baba. In order to get the best THE PHI- 
fruit, you have to use the graft. You graft a LISTINE 
little sprig of “‘ Early June” upon a crab-apple 
tree, and behold that little limb will produce 
you great, blushing Early June apples in June, 
while the crab-apple will not ripen until Sep- 
tember. 
In my orchard stands a crooked, gnarled old 
“Russet” tree; away near the top of this tree 
where the boys cannot reach it, is a single 
limb of pippins. Last fallthat limb was yellow 
with fruit, and all below grew the little, stunted, 
freckled and misshapen russets. 
A little girl, seven years old, discovered that 
limb all by her own self one day. She asked Ali 
Baba about it and he told her it was a “ graft.’ 
Then she asked what a graft was, and the old 
man sat down in his wheelbarrow and told her. 
He explained how every tree is really two trees, 
one reaching up into the air, and one reaching 
down into the ground. There is as much of the 
tree under the ground as in the sunshine and 
air. In fact, the roots of some trees really go 
further than the branches—they go after food 
and water, and sometimes they will send shoots 
out a long way to tap a spring. They know 
where the water is and they go after it. There 
are thousands of little rootlets, some no bigger 
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THE PHI- than hairs—you can scarcely see them—and 
LISTINE these are seeking out the things the tree needs, 
and sending the sap away up into the top of the 
tree, ’way upto that limb of yellow pippins ! The 
} little girl asked the old man some questions he 
could not answer and he suddenly thought of 
work he had to do. 
“Say, Baba, hold on,” said the little girl, 
“does n’t the pippin limb sometimes have rus- 
sets on it—I should think God would forget!” j 
@_ And Baba said, ‘“‘ No, Little Blessed, God | 
does not forget. Once or twice I thought He had 
forgotten me, but I believe now that I had only 
forgotten Him.” 








I am a grafter. I graft pippins on crabby rus- 
sets as a business. 

Not only am I a grafter, but I am a graft. God, 
the gardener, has grafted upon my common- 
place body a head. I send my thoughts—ten- 
drils—out everywhere seeking my own—the 
things I need. My filaments go swaying out 
into the darkness and all the day good things 
come to me. They come as quietly, surely and 
silently as the sap flows to that topmost branch 
of the apple tree. Possibly that pippin branch 
draws the sap. I do not know. 

And these good things are for you. I do not 
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want them—all I want is the exercise. You may 
have the pippins. 
But mebbe you don’t like pippins? 

wv 
HE dedication of a book by John 
Davidson to his enemy, runs thus: 
Unwilling Friend, let not thy spite 


2 
Sa ¥ abate, 
Help me with scorn, and strength- 


Cc 
yee) 

en me with hate. 
The general tendency to berate the man of 
superior talent would seem to indicate that dis- 
paragement has some sort of good in it. Possi- 
bly it is the governor that keeps things from 
going too fast. Is it not probable that dispar- 
agement is a part of the Opposition of Forces 
that holds the balance true? But almost every- 
thing can be overdone; and the fact remains 
that without encouragement and faith from 
without, the stoutest heart will in time grow 
faint and doubt itself. It hears the yelping of 
the pack, and there creeps in the question, 
“What if they are right?” Then comes the 
longing and the necessity for the word of 
praise, the clasp of a kindly hand, and the look 
that reassures. 
Occasionally the undiscerning make remarks, 
slightly touched with muriatic acid, concerning 
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THE PHI- the ancient and honorable cult known as the 


LISTINE Mutual Admiration Society. My firm belief is, 








that no man ever did or can do a great work 
alone—he must be backed up by the Mutual 
Admiration Society. It may be a very small 
Society—in truth, I have known Chapters where 
there were only two members, but there was 
such trust, such faith, such mutual admiration, 
that an atmosphere was formed wherein great 
work was done. 

In Galilee even the Son of God could do no 
great work, on account of the unbelief of the 
people. ‘‘ Fellowship is heaven and lack of fel- 
lowship is hell,’’ said William Morris. And he 
had known both. 

Some one must believe in you. And through 
touching finger-tips with this Some One we may 
get in the circuit, and thus reach out to all. 
Self-Reliance is very excellent, but as for in- 
dependence, there is no such thing. We are a 
part of the great Universal Life; and as one 
must win approval from himself, so he must 
receive corroboration from others: having this 
approval from the Elect Few, the opinions of 
the many matter little. 

How little we know of the aspirations that 
wither unexpressed, and of the hopes that per- 
ish for the want of the right word spoken at 
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the right time! Out in the orchard, as I write, 
I see thousands and thousands of beautiful 
blossoms that will never become fruit for lack 
of vitalization—they die because they are alone. 
@ Thoughts materialize into deeds only where 
some one vitalizes by approval—every good 
thing is loved into life. 

Great men have ever come in groups, and the 
Mutual Admiration Society always figures 
largely. To enumerate instances would be to 
inflict good folks with triteness and truism. I do 
not wish to rob my reader of his rights—think 
it out for yourself, beginning with Concord and 
Cambridge, working back a-down the centuries. 

wv 

jOTHING is more remarkable in 
ie 5 than to see how ideas once 
held by “infidels”? alone, have 
been incorporated into the church, 
and how very little the church has 
con abe = the fact. The Darwinian theory 
of Evolution, thirty years ago, was the target 
for all the ridicule and invective that pulpit 
oratory could command: now the preachers 
pretty generally accept the Testimony of the 
Rocks and draw beautiful lessons therefrom, 
largely lifted from Drummond’s “ Natural Law 
in the Spiritual World.” 
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The church may stand for hypocrisy and un- 
truth, or become immoral as it has in the past, 
or unethical as it was yesterday, but it will still 
be just as strong as an institution, and hold its 
place just as stoutly. For instance, war invites 
an entire suspension of the moral code, yet 
many so-called Christians believe in war, and 
this belief in strife does not in the slightest de- 
gree affect their church-standing. 

These things seem to show that the church is 
hand-made and therefore man-made, and not 
necessarily either a moral, ethical or religious 
concern at all. The church will continue to ex- 
ist because society needs it for a rallying point, 
and its morals, ethics and ideals will change as 
its members change. The pulpit simply reflects 
the intelligence of the pew. The pulpit is a 
clutch for power, catering to certain desires and 
whims in the pew—but the pew is dominant, 
even though it does not know it. Religion is an 
excuse for the church’s existence; but this is 
somewhat like the widowers who tell us they 
marry fora home ora matter of darned socks. 
Our acts are usually right, but our reasons 
seldom are. 

When our Presbyterian friends, a short time 
ago, omitted the items in their creed relating to 
infant damnation, and good works in a sinner 
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being an offense to God, the changes weremade THE PHI- 
in deference to the clamor and criticism of the LISTINE 
unbelievers, and not because the items troubled 

the Presbyterians. The Presbyterians, for the 

most part, do not know what is in their creed— 

and care less. The fact that the creed was 

formulated in the days when everybody be- 

lieved that the entire drama of existence was 

contained in Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” is 

nothing to the revelers in Chicken Pie. 

As a confession of faith the Westminster Cate- 

: chism ranks with 


; Fee, fie, foo, fum, 
I smell the blood of an Englishmun. 





A creed is an ossified metaphor. Itis the infidels 
outside of the church who raise the dust about 
outworn beliefs—the people inside do not be- 
lieve anything—they only think they do. 
As for the sense of sublimity, spirituality and 
a knowledge of the Unseen, Orthodox Religion 
knows no more of these things than does the 
Knights of the Maccabées, or the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians. 
Men of the highest type of spirituality are not, 
and seldom have been, members of a church. 
For such the church has less use than they 
have for the church. 
Mr. E, S. Martin once said, speaking of Wom- 
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vriiu 


THE PHI- 
LISTINE 


en’s Clubs, ‘Women do not meet together 
because they love literature, but they love lit- 
erature that they may meet together.” 

Men are gregarious—they want the companion- 
ship of their kind—and a part of the world has 
by common consent seized upon the excuse of 
religion for meeting together. As one lusty 
Billy Goat in a flock of sheep will protect the 
flock from attacks of dogs, so does the pastor 
protect his flock from the Evil One, through 
the pungency of his aura, and the potency of 


Ls 


OA. K. S., Columbia University : 
Yes, Harry T’urston Pick is the 
inventor of Moth-Balls. He de- 
vised them first to keep the moths 
out of his whiskers. It was one 
Paracelsus who first said, “There are some 
things that cannot be avoided, but no man need 
wear side-whiskers unless he wants to.” 
ts 

What is the difference between Domestic 
Science and Keeping House? 
I'll tell you, it is about the same as the differ- 
ence between Securing a Pass and Accepting 
the Courtesies of the Road. 
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HAMPERS BUSINESS 


Coffee Drinking Incapacitates Some People 


for Business at Times 


A gentleman from McBain, Michigan, says, “Cof- 
fee drinking has cost me much, for during my life I 
have been many times so thoroughly put out of con- 
dition that I have been compelled to abandon business 
for a day or two at a time. The attacks of headache 
would commence on the right side behind the ear and 
become so severe as to totally incapacitate me for any 
exercise, even mental. I have frequently had to take 
morphine to relieve the suffering. Sour stomach trou- 
bled me and I had a nervous heart that gave me a 
great deal of trouble. 

Four years. ago I saw an advertisement for Postum 
Food Coffee which recited the ill effects of coffee on 
the nerves. I at once decided to make the change and 
leave off coffee and take on Postum. The result has 
been all that one could expect. 

I am never constipated any more, the bilious attacks 
never come on except from some indiscretion such as 
drinking coffee, which I am foolish enough to indulge 
in now and then. I have no more headaches, no more 
sour stomach and no bilious spells. I have not been 
sick to my stomach or had a nervous vomiting spell in 
three years. Am now 56 years old, and have better 
health and do a better business and more comfortable 
than ever before in my life. I certainly attribute the 
change to leaving off coffee and using Postum, for I 
have taken no medicine to aid in making the change. 

The experiment as stated is absolutely true. I am 
willing, if necessary, to attach my affidavit to it.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich, 

















Tux» SPITZER'S 
EN 


subject of interest to you. If you 

are interested why not get the best 
that is printed about it. We read and clip 
all the principal papers of the United 
States and are in position to give you 
valuable information on any subject. We 
can furnish you with debates or speeches 
suitable for political Or social use. We 
are the largest manufacturers of scrap- 
books in the United States. We are, at 
present, at work on a great many books 
for prominent people and some that we 
have completed cannot be purchased for 
thousands of dollars. If you are being 
talked of in the papers let us take the 
clippings and put them in scrap-book 
orm, and you never will regret it. For 
ull information address 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


New York Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Cn give you information on any 























Boems 


By EDGAR ALLAN POE 





HATEVER the awards of a factitious 

‘Hall of Immortals,” in the true pan- 
theon of American letters no name is writ 
higher than his. The humble home in which he 
dwelt has become a veritable shrine that will 
ere long,be cared for by the State. Each suc- 
ceeding year new biographies of him are put 
forth, new and ever-heightened estimates of 
his genius are made. The artist has survived 
the man; the immortal success the temporary 
failure. And the world is making for Poe—as 
for so many other children of light whose fate 
it was to walk in darkness—its immemorial 
atonement. 





On Kelmscott hand-made paper, Caslon 
old style type, bound roycroftie in limp 
chamois ; title page by Samuel Warner. Reg- 
ular edition 82.50 
A few on Imperial Japan Vellum, 875,00 
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The New Home of 
Dorflinger 


Glassware 


3 and 5 
West I gth Street 


Corner Fifth Avenue 


New York 


Dorflinger glassware iz also at 
home in the shops of the best 
dealers throughout the country. 


























Dreams 


BY OLIVE SCHREINER 





N Roycroft paper; 
all “tall copies,” & 

printed from the William 
Morris “ Troy type.” 
Borders, initials & orna- 
ments designed by St. 
Gerome. 
Bound plainly in boards, 
price five dollars. 
A few copies on Japan 
Vellum at fifteen dol- 
lars each. . 





be Ropcrofters 


East Aurora New York 























printers & Publishers 


Are invited to call at the NEW 
YORK Office of the Undersigned 
to examine one of our Half Super 
Royal “Colt’s Armory” Platen 
Printing Presses driven by a Stow 
Electric Motor with new variable 
speed adjustment; the range of 
controllable operation being about 
seventy percentum above the min- 
imum rate. @ Our line of presses 
comprise, aside from Letterpress, 
distinct adaptations for Embossing, 
Paper Box Cutting and Scoring, 
Stamping and Inlaying. @ Largely, 
and in many instances exclusively, 
used by the most progressive print- 
ers in America and Europe, among 
whom may be mentioned The 
Roycrofters. 


258 BROADWAY, POSTAL TELEGRAPH BUILD- 
ING, NEW YORK CITY. MONADNOCK BLOCK, 
CHICAGO. 57 SHOE LANE, LONDON 



































@ List of Good Books 
FOR SALE BY THE ROYCROFTERS 








ONLY A FEW COPIES OF EACH 








MAUD $2.00" 
THE GOLDEN RIVER 2.00 
WILL O’ THE MILL 2.00 
CHRISTMAS EVE 2.00 
POE’S POEMS 2.50 
RUBAIYAT 5.00 
AUCASSIN AND NICO- 

LETE , 2.00 
LITTLE JOURNEYS, ac- 

cording to binding, $2, $3 & 5.00 
A MESSAGE TO GARCIA 

& Thirteen Other Things 2.00 


THE PHILISTINE, Vols. 
XI, XII, XIII & XIV each 1.00 


THE STORY OF A PAS- 
, SION, 2.00 


DREAMS, 5.00 

















O® little magazine “ACTION AND UTTER- 
ANCE” contains matter of interest to speakers, 
readers and actors. Fifty cents a year. Sample copy 
free to all Philistines. Published by 

The New York School of Expression 

Chartered by the Regents of the University. 
TOWNSEND SOUTHWICK, GENEVIEVE STEBBINS, Principals, 
318 West Fifty-seventh Street. 

Our summer school will be held at Monteagle, Tenn. 


——— 


- 


*=—] E have for sale a few back 
numbers of LITTLE JOUR 
NEYS bound right solidly 

' in boards, leather backs, ad- 
vertisements & covers bound in com- 
plete, six numbers in a volume, as 


follows: 
Volume Six 


MORRIS 
BURNS 


MACAULAY 
SOUTHEY 


WAGNER 
MOZART 


LISZT 
VERDI 


RAPHAEL 


The price of these books ( 
Two Dollars each. Address 


BROWNING 
MILTON 

Volume Seven 
BYRON 
COLERIDGE 

Volume Eight 
PAGANINI 
BACH 

Volume Nine 
BEETHOVEN 
SCHUMANN 


Volume Ten 
BOTTICELLI 
LEONARDO THORWALDSEN VELASQUEZ 


TENNYSON 
JOHNSON 


ADDISON 
DISRAELI 


CHOPIN 
MENDELSSOHN 


HANDEL 
BRAHMS 


GAINSBOROUGH 


for the present) is 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, New York 

















Little Journeys 


To the Homes of EMINENT ARTISTS 





SERIES OF 1902 





Ei 

On hand-made paper, each bound in 
Limp Chamois, silk lined, with silk 
marker, frontispiece portrait, hand 


illumined, signed and numbered by 
theauthor ¥wr¥ TT Www 


The twelve volumes, $12.00 
Single Numbers,- 1.00 





THE EDITION IS LIMITED TO 
1,000 COPIES OF EACH ISSUE 





The ROYCROFTERS at EAST 
AURORA, Erie Co., New York 





























THE ARTICLE ON 


Written by Fra Elbertus 
and published in the November issue of the 
PHILISTINE, caused all extra copies of that 
number of the magazine to be right shortly 
exhausted. In response to the continued de- 
mand we have now reprinted the article, 
amended and slightly enlarged, in the form of 
a rather Pleasant Little Book. It is on Dickin- 
son Hand-Made, frontispiece portrait of “Old 
John ”—good and true—and reproduction of 
MSS. on Japan Vellum, bound solidly in boards. 
The consideration, say Two Dollars per book, 
while they last. Twelve copies are being hand 
illumined, and will be specially bound in full 
Levant, price Fifteen Dollars each. Address 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
who are at East Aurora, N. Y. 























Do you get money enough? 


Would a fat increase in your 
income, salary or business 


profits be any object to you? 


Would you like a detailed statement of a plan by 
which in the easiest, quickest and most inexpensive 
manner you can gain a complete, practical knowledge 
of the advertising business? Not from a theorist in 
an office room, but from the inside of an actual ad- 
vertising business, which does writing, illustrating, 
printing, mailing, posting, and placing of advertise- 
ments of every conceivable, good kind, for retailers, 
jobbers and manufacturers, all over the civilized globe, 
and which is beyond question the most successful busi- 
ness ever built upon the writing and illustrating of 
advertising —or advertising as a professional propo- 
sition. 

If you are interested, write for the plan. 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES 
Vanderbilt Building, New York 

















Special 

a4 Fee CECCCSCSS 
We have ten sets of 
“Little Journeys to 
the Homes of Eminent 
Musicians” that would 
do well for say a birth- 
day present. The books 
are especially illumin- 


ed, bound in three- 
quarters Levant, hand 
tooled, and are very 
sumptuous. The price 
for the set of two vol- 
umes is Fifteen Dollars 


SPVEREOCCHSSSCLSSS 
Tue Roycrorrers 
East Aurora, N. Y. 

















THE ROYCROFT 
PHALANSTERY 





TARIFF FOR TRANSIENTS 





MEALS (such as they are), Thirty- 
five Cents. 
LODGING, Fifty Cents. 


BOARD & LODGING by the week, 
say Seven Dollars. 


If parties of a dozen or more are to come, it is 
well to telegraph ahead to the Bursar, so ac- 
commodations can be secured. 

Humanists are always welcome, and if they 
prefer, can render an equivalent for accom- 
modations by a personal appearance in the 
potato patch with Ali Baba. 





BACK 

of the Pxitistine—Vols. Eleven, 

Twelve, Thirteen & Fourteen, only, 

bound solidly in boards, leather 

backs (ads and covers all bound 

in) One Dollar each. Address 
THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, New York 





,SPALDING’S 
TRADE MARK 


See That It ’s On Any Article 
Athletic That You Buy 


Send for handsome illustrated Catalog 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
(INCORPORATED) 


New York Chicago Denver 


t 





. iCxus 
Is new, unique, classic. Tells how to kill fear, control 
the emotions and thoughts and radiate health and 
happiness. Elizabeth Towne wrote it, and sells it for 
Twenty-five cents. 


i iit Nautilus 


Is the brightest, whitest, trimmest of 8-page papers 
for those who think and Do Things. Elizabeth Towne 
edits it, and you get twelve numbers for Fifty cents. 
SEND Fifty cents NOW, and you may have both-the 
book, and paper for a year. Address 
ELIZABETH TOWNE, Dept. 13, 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 











HEN FRA ELBERTUS is about to write 

a LITTLE JOURNEY he does not 

say, “Go to, 1 will make a trip and 

write about it”—not that. He has 

visited the scene, often many times, 
he thas studied the man, his environment and 
work. The Fra just thinks about the subject 
until he is full of the theme, and then he tells 
some things about the man, trying to show the 
best—not blind, though to faults—picturing the 
individual as he was to those nearest him. Fra 
Elbertus has written one JOURNEY a month for 
seven years, writing in a busy office, on trains, 
in the woods, or by the road side while “ Gar- 
net,” the saddle mare, nibbled the grass, and 
“Simon,” (who is not a lawyer, but a St. Ber- 
nard), waited patiently. To live thus in the pres- 
ence of some Great Soul and know its compan- 
ionship has been a source of much joy to Fra 
Elbertus, and he expects to keep right on writ- 
ing one LITTLE JOURNEY a month for ninety 
years, just for his own satisfaction. If you wish 
to enjoy the JOURNEY, too, you may—that makes 
a trinity ; the author, the reader and the man. 
It isn’t best to journey alone. 











Rare Old Violins 


Largest and finest collection on this i 

Fine logue free, ining 50 fac-simile labels 
in colors and Biographies of all the noted makers. 
Lis: and particulars of Solo instruments from $50 
to $10,000. Monthly payments may be arranged. 
Violins sent on seven days examination. Formal 
Certificate of Genuineness with each instrument, 


LYON & HEALY, “a‘c;.* 











SUSPICION 


On receipt of your address we will send you 
a beautifully illustrated book on ‘“ Summer 
Trips’’to Michigan. We have a “ suspicion” 
you need it. Address 


D. G. EDWARDS, P. T. M., C. H. & D. Ry., 


“*The Way to Michigan”’ 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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uch Drotil In-Law 


By Adam J. ok 


Is the book of the century. It\is a book of 
travel and story of real life. It contains the 
best description of the Banks of Canada and 
of Golden Gate Park, California, ever written. 
Piice 50 cents by mail. P. O. Box 57, Pico 
Heights Publishing Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 




















